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the case be offered ? Certainly, Samuel and Israel were distinctly conscious 
of the idea of divine law, as revealed through prophets, 12:23.* (2) Ch. 
8:3,5,20, the elders, in seeking a king, and Samuel, in dealing with them, 
cite, both for substance and verbally, the regulations now found in Deuter- 
onomy, cf. Deut. 16:19; 17:14,15. (3) The men of those times show famil- 
iarity with many of the historical facts now narrated in the Hexateuch, 4:8 ; 
6:6 ; 12:6,8, etc. (4) We have already found (see above) a large number of 
instances in which the religious practices mentioned in 1 Samuel corre- 
spond to those required in the Pentateuch. 
Conclusion. On the whole, one might not be able to prove from 1 Samuel 
alone that the men of those times had sacred writings, containing largely 
or wholly the contents of our first six biblical books ; but one finds here 
much evidence to confirm the proof of this, as drawn from other sources. 



SEVENTH STUDY.— THE RISE OF DAVID'S EMPIRE. 

[The material of this " study" is furnished by Professors Beecher and Burroughs. It is edited 

by Professor Harper.] 

I. PRELIMINARY NOTES. 

1. This " study " and the following are pre-eminently biographical. "The life and character of 

David are presented to us with a completeness which has no parallel in the O. T." 

2. It is of interest to note how the history of Israel, at this period, is intimately related to the 

life of David; how, in a sense, his life is the representation and interpretation of his 
times ; e. g., (a) how, through his instrumentality, the Hebrew tribes acquired that mate- 
rial strength and national power which formed the foundation for the realization of 
their mission in history; (b)how the several and even conflicting elements of the na- 
tional life find their center of higher unity in him and through him ; (c) how his life, char- 
acter and reign, in many and important respects, gave expression to the aspirations and 
the religious genius and consciousness of Israel. 
8, It will be found profitable to compare the life of David, considered as Scripture biography, 
with biography in general, (a) in the vividness and truthfulness of the picture; (b) in its 
multiform character; (c) in its moral and spiritual impressions and teachings. 

II. THE BIBLICAL LESSON. 

1. Examine and learn the following outline of David's reign : (1) his reign over 
Judah only, seven and a half years, 2 Sam. 5:5 ; (2) a period of desperate 
wars and of conquests, lasting till David had grown sons, 8:18 ; (3) a period 
of peace, perhaps six or seven years, 7:1 ; (4) a period of domestic trouble, 
perhaps twelve years or more, 13:23,38; 14:28; Jos. Ant. VII. ix. 1. The 
topics (below) are arranged according to the view that David's bringing the 
ark to Jerusalem, and his plans for building the temple, belong to the third 
and fourth of these periods.f 



* The verb here translated "teach " is from the same stem with the noun foro/i, law, and is 
strictly cognate with it in meaning. If torah be translated law. the verb describes the bringing 
of law from Jehovah. 

+ This view of the reign of David differs much from those commonly held. From Josephus 
down, it has been held that the bringing up of the ark, 2 Sam. 6, took place soon after David 
began to reign in Jerusalem, and before most of his great wars. But this view of the case is 
beset with difficulties. Probably the strongest reasons in support of it are the presumption 
that the events in these chapters are narrated in the order in which they occurred, together 
with the use of the phrase "after this" in 2 Sam. 8:1; 10:1, and the corresponding verses in 1 
Chronicles. But these reasons are not decisive, provided sufficient evidence against them is 
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2. Prepare for recitation* 2 Samuel, chapters 1-5, 8 and 10-12, with parallel pas- 
sages, taking up the topics in the following order :f (1) David and the death 
of Saul, 1; (2) David king of Judah, 2-4; (3} king of all Israel, 5:1-3; 1 
Chron. 11:1-3; 12:1-40; (4) Jerusalem made the capital, 5:4-16; 1 Chron. 
11:4-9; 14:1-7; (5) defensive wars against the Philistines, 5:17-25; 23:13- 
17; 1 Chron. 14:8-17; 11:15-19; (6} offensive Philistine wars, and David's 
retirement from military life, 8:1 ; 21:15-22 ; 1 Chron. 18:1 ; 20:4-8 ; (7) con- 
quest of Ammon, Moab, the Syrian countries, and Edom, 10 ; 11 ; 12:26-31 ; 
8:1-14; 1 Chron. 19; 20:1-3; 18:1-13; 1 Kgs. 11:14-25; Ps. 60, title;! (8) 



forthcoming; the author may here have preferred some other order than the chronological, and 
the " after this " may he a part of the phraseology of the older writings used by him, retained 
here notwithstanding the fact that these passages have been removed from their original con- 
nection. See second " study " iv. 4 (3). 

On the other hand, if we accept 1 Chron. 13: 1-5 as historical, that is conclusive as to the point 
that the bringing up of the ark did not take place till after the completion of David's con- 
quests "from Shihor of Egypt even unto the entering in of Hamath." And when we seek an 
arrangement of the events that will be in accordance with this fact, we presently find an order 
so natural and consequent as strongly to confirm the fact itself. 

For example, on the scheme thus constructed, David's moral history— the great stumbling- 
block pointed at by those who argue that all our accounts of him are unhistorical— is as follows : 
During most of his relations with Saul, say up to the time when he was twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years old, he comes very near to being the most gifted and the most high-minded man 
described in the Bible. To this part of his life belong most of the Psalms that are dated in their 
titles, Pss. 7; 34; 52; 54; 56; 57; 59, for example. In the last years of Saul, David had deteriorated; 
this appears in his conduct toward Nabal, his readiness to join the Philistines against his own 
nation, his plan of gaining influence by marrying many wives. When he became king, prosper- 
ity did not lift him from this low moral plane; he was faithful in ordinary duties, and in many 
things obedient to Jehovah ; but he continued his policy of polygamy ; he illegally made his sons 
priests; he neglected to inform himself as to his duties to the worship of Jehovah ; his muse cele- 
brated the lives of Jonathan and Abner, rather than the praises of Jehovah. His tendency to 
moral degradation was strengthened by his withdrawal from active military service, 2 Sam. 21 : 
17, and the luxurious living consequent thereupon. It culminated in the horrible combination 
of sins in the matter of Uriah ; contemporaneous with these were the dreadful cruelties he prac- 
ticed in war, 12:31; 8: 2, etc. In the experiences of these months, God showed David the wicked- 
ness of his heart. Repenting of his great sin, David led a reformed life. He entered upon his 
neglected religious duties, at first blunderingly, and needing the rebuke that came in the death of 
Uzzah, afterward more carefully. But notwithstanding his repentance, the consequences of 
his misdoing followed him in the troubles that beset his later years. — W. J. B. 

* Such a study of the passages is expected as will enable the student to present the substance 
in a brief but comprehensive form. 

t It will be necessary, because of the view of the reign of David taken in these " studies," 
seven and eight, to combine the references to the literature of the subject. See Smith's "Bible 
Dictionary," and McClintock & Strong's " Cyclopaedia," art. David, concluded; Geikie's "Hours 
with the Bible," vol. iii. chapters 8-13, pp. 183-313; Stanley's "Jewish Church," lects. 23, 24; De- 
litzsch's " O. T. History of Bedemption," pp. 84-94; Lenormant's "Ancient History of the Bast," 
pp. 136-142; Blaikie's " Manual of Bible History," pp. 243-257; Bdersheim's "Prophecy and His- 
tory," pp. 183-190; von Orelli's "O. T. Prophecy," pp. 148-188; Briggs' "Messianic Prophecy," 
pp. 121-153; Oehler's " Theology of O. T.," pp. 156-169, etc. 

t The student who carefully looks up these references will find, in the several accounts, 
a good many marked differences of statement— differences which it is certainly possible to 
regard as contradictions, invalidating the credit of the narratives. But in no case is it neces- 
sary so to regard them ; they may be accounted for either (1) as referring to different parts of 
the event they mention, and therefore as not inconsistent with one another; or (2) as possible 
errors of copyists; or (3) as real inaccuracies, perhaps retained from the older accounts used by 
the writers of the books, not affecting the essential truth of the accounts. Other things being 
equal, the first of these three explanations is to be preferred, in any given case. In very many 
instances, the apparent discrepancies vanish, the moment you gain a clear understanding of the 
event. 
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David and Bath-sheba, 11 ; 12 ; Ps. 51 ; (9) David's cabinet, 8:15-18 ; 1 Chron. 
18:14-17* 

IH. HISTORICAL, LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

1. David's Heirship. (1) What was the general and popular feeling regarding 

David as heir to the throne of Saul (see 2 Sam. 1:2,10 ; 3:9,10,17,18 ; 5:1,2, 
etc.)? (2) What may be inferred from these passages as to any special divine 
declaration or prophecy through Samuel (cf. 1 Chron. 11:3)? Was there 
such ? If not, how explain these statements ? 

2. Royalty in Israel (see 2 Sam. 1: 14,16; cf . 1 Sam. 24: 6; 26: 9, etc.). (1) Its peculiar sacredness in 

Israel; (2) reasons for the same; (3) contrasted with royalty among other peoples, at this 
period and later. 

3. Important Localities. Make a study of historical facts and circumstances as related to the 

following places, consulting the concordance: (1) Hebron, 2:1; see Gen. 23:2 seq.; Num. 
13:22; Josh. 14:13-15; 21:11-13; ISam. 30:31, etc.; (2) Mahanaim, 2: 8; see Gen. 32:2; Josh. 
13:26,30; 21:38; 2 Sam. 17:24; 19:32; etc.; (3) Gibeon, 2:12; seeJosh.9:3seq,; 10:2; 18:25; 
21:17; 2 Sam. 20:5-10; 1 Kgs. 3:4-15; 2 Chron. 1:3,5, etc.; (4) Oezer, 5:25; see Josh. 10:33; 12: 
12; 16:3,10; 21:21; 1 Kgs. 9:16, etc.; (5) Damascus, 8:5; see Gen. 15:2; 1 Kgs. 11:23-25; 15:18; 
20:1,34; ch. 22; 2 Kgs. 6:24 seq., etc.; (6) Hamath, 8:9; see Num. 13:31; 34:8; 1 Kgs. 4:24 
(cf. 2 Chron. 8:4); 8:65; 2 Kgs. 14:28, etc.; (7) Roboa/t,ll:l, etc.; seeDeut. 3:11; Josh. 13:25; 
note also Jer. 49:2,3; Ez. 21:20; 25:5; Amos 1:14, etc. 

4. Jerusalem (see 5:6). (1) Gain a general conception of its topography ; (2) its 

suitability for becoming the national capital, (a) because of its geographical 
situation, (b) because of its possibilities of military defence, etc., (3) its 
adaptability for becoming the religious center of Israel.f 

5. Various Readings. (1) Observe and classify the marginal readings of the R. V. throughout 

the Biblical Lesson of this "study;" (2) notice the readings from the LXX., e. g. as 
found in the notes of Kirkpatrick's 2 Samuel, especially on 3: 30; 4:6; 8:4,7,8,13; 11:22, etc. 

6. Parallel Pentatenchal Passages. (1) Compare, and state the results of comparison, 3:28, also 

4:11, with Gen. 4:11; 9:5,6; Num. 35:31-34; Deut. 19:13,19; 21:7-9; (2)5:lwith Deut. 17:15; 
(3)12:9 with Num. 15:31; (4) 12:13 with Lev. 20:10; 24:17; (5)23:17with Lev. 17:10-12; add 
any other passages. 

7. Parallel Accounts in Chronicles. (1) Compare parallel sections and passages 

as noted in the Biblical Lesson ;% (2) notice the narratives found in 2 Samuel 
and not in 1 Chronicles ; viz., 2 Sam. 1-4; 9 ; 11:2-27 ; 12:1-25; 13-20; 21:1-14; 
22 ; 23:1-7 ; (3) notice the narratives found in 1 Chronicles and not in 1 Sam- 
uel ; viz., 1 Cbron. 12 ; 13:1-5 ; 15 ; 16 ; parts of 21 ; 22 ; 23-27 ; 28 ; 29 ; (4) 
as the result of this comparison of like portions and this observation of un- 
like portions, characterize the Book of 2 Samuel as distinguished from that 
of 1 Chronicles. 



* "David's sons were priests," 2 Sam. 8: 18. This eighth chapter seems to be a summary of 
David's wars of conquest, fuller particulars of some of these wars being given in chapters 10-12. 
The " government " here described is probably that which existed at or near the close of these 
wars. Some light is thrown on the date by the fact that David now had sons old enough to fill 
public offices; putting this, with other indications, we may guess the date as near the middle of 
the forty years of David's reign. There is no reason for giving the word "priests" here any 
other than its usual meaning. The fact that David's sons were priests was a gross irregularity, 
of a piece with those that attended the first attempt to bring up the ark ; we may presume that 
it was corrected, after the death of Uzzah, along with those other irregularities, 1 Chron. 15: 2.— 
W. J. B. 

+ See concordance; Bible Dictionary; notes p. 82 and note 6, p. 239, Kirkpatrick's 2 Samuel. 

t Note also the parallel sections, following the order of 1 Chronicles as follows: 1 Chron. 11: 
1-9 = 2 Sam. 5: 1-3,6-10 ;1 Chron. 11:10-41 = 2 Sam. 23:8-39; 1 Chron. 14 = 2 Sam. 5:11-25;1 Chron. 
18 = 2 Sam. 8; 1 Chron. 19 = 2 Sam. 10; 1 Chron. 20: 1-3 = 2 Sam. 11: 1; 12: 26-31; 1 Chron. 20: 4-8 = 2 
Sam. 21:18-22. 
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8. Abner, .Toab and Abishai. (1) Study the character of Aimer, 2 : 8,9,12-17,20-33,25,26 ; 3 : 6-13,16-27,33, 

34,38; (2) of Joab; the above passages and also 2 Sam. 3:29; 1 Chron. 2:16; 11:6; 2 Sam. 8:16: 
10:7-14; 1 Kgs. 11:15,16; 2 Sam. 11:1,6,14-25; 14; 18:2,5,10-16,19-23; 19:5-7,13; 19:4-13, etc.; (3) 
Abtehai, 2:24; 3:30; 10:10; 16:9-12; 19:21-23; 21:17; 23:18, etc. (4) Influence of these men 
upon the outward history of David and upon the building up of his power? (5) Their in- 
fluence upon the character of David and his inward life ? 

9. David and his Sin. (1) Compare David, even in the saddest and worst feat- 

ures of his life — in his fall and great sin — with others of his time ; consider 
these features in connection with surrounding customs and habits ; the con- 
clusion ? (2) Study the sin of David in the light of his acknowledgment of 
it, his confession, humiliation and repentance, his trust in Jehovah for for- 
giveness ;* the conclusion ? 

IV. GEOGRAPHICAL. 

1. Draw, by tracing or otherwise, an outline physical map of the eastern end of the Mediterra- 

nean Sea, with the adjacent country, as far east as the upper Tigris, and as far west as 
the mouths of the Nile. 

2. On this map draw lines (preferably colored lines) indicating the probable boundaries (1) of the 

country conquered by Joshua; (2) of Judah, Israel, Philistia, Edom, Moab, Ammon, Syria 
Damascus, Syria Zobah, Syria beyond .the Ei ver (10 : 16), Hamath, at the beginning of the 
forty years of David; (3) of his empire at the conclusion of his conquests. 

3. Trace on the map the history of David's foreign wars, defensive and offensive. 

V. QUESTIONS FOR PRACTICAL WORK. 

1. From the narrative, as a whole, show how character built up in struggle and 

adversity, is threatened by prosperity. 

2. From the fall of David, show how one sin leads on to another until the man is 

entangled in a net- work of wickedness. 

3. Consider the strength and nobility of character which are essential to and dis- 

closed in real repentance. 

4. Which involves more of character, trust in self or trust in God ? 



EIGHTH STUDY.— DAVID'S REIGN FROM THE COMPLETION OF 

HIS CONQUESTS. 

[The material of this " study " is furnished by Professors Beecher and Burroughs. It is edited 

by Professor Harper.l 

I. PRELIMINARY NOTES. 

1. This " study," particularly when considered in connection with the view of David's history 

which is presentedt is not only biographical in character, but also psychological. 

2. Note how the private life of David, particularly his sin and its consequences, stands in rela- 

tion to the general history. 

3. Note, again, how this history— the course of events— (i) discloses the condition and working 

of David's mind and heart, and yet (2) reacts upon and influences his personal life and 
character. 

4. Note, still further, how the history of Israel, not only at this period, but also subsequently, 

was shaped and colored by David's inmost thought and act. 



* A complete study of the sin of David can only be made in connection with the subsequent 
portions of the narrative, which disclose its consequences. The consideration of David's inward 
life as discovered in his Psalms, is reserved for later "studies." 

+ See also, especially, remarks regarding this matter in the previous " study." 



